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THE RESURRECTION-HOPE. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., August 25, 1867. 
HE scripture doctrine of the resurrection 
teaches us that Christ carried his natural 
body into the spiritual world, that in him 
mortality put on immortality, and that thus es- 
caping the hold of death, he entered the angelic 
state. henceforth he was not a mortal; 
not an inhabitant of Hades ; but was in a con- 
dition superior to both. The Bible makes a 
clear distinction between the world of the 
dead and the angelic world; and Christ asa 
resurrection being belonged to the latter. 
But while Christ, after his resurrection, lived 
the life of the angels, some distinction must 
yet be made between his position and theirs. 
As he carried his natural body into the spirit- 
ual world and retained in some sense his human 
organization, it follows that he was nearer 
to kis disciples and the visible church than 
the angels, without such a human element, 
could be. 

Angelic communication such as had exis- 
ted in the time of Abraham, was, in Christ’s 
connection with his disciples more than re- 
stored. His relation to visible men was more in- 
timate than that of the angels ever was. It was 
of the nature of personal presence, so that he 
could truly say to his followers, “ Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” They had free spiritual commu- 
nication with him, and knew that he was gui- 
ding, directing, and teaching them all the time. 
His connection with them was such that on 
certain occasions he appeared visibly to them, 
as instanced in the case of Paul, Stephen and 
others. So the grand result of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion was the establishment of a more perfect 
mediumship than had ever existed before, be- 
tween the angelic world on the one hand and the 
natural world on the other. Communication 
was established, not with that world of the 
dead with which spiritualists and Swedenborg 
are acquainted, but between the human and 
the angelic spheres. 

Such is the New Testament doctrine of 
Christ’s resurrection. It is what Paul and 
the disciples preached ; it is what the prim- 
itive churches believed; it was the founda- 
tion of all their enthusiasm, their hope and 
salvation. They felt that a door was opened 
for them into the angelic world, affording an 
escape from the world of the dead. Instead 





of inevitably gravitating toward the grave, 
they felt an upward attraction toward the 
angels through Christ. It was the spiritual 
working of that great hope which sprung 
from the resurrection of Christ, that drew 
them out of their sins and carried them for- 
ward in a constant revival. It was on this 
great fact that they fastened their faith. 
“© Tf thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved.” They had a sure hold. 

The following passage in the 15th chapter of 
1st Corinthians contains the whole story: “I 
have delivered unto you first of all that which 
I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures; and that he 
was buried, and that he rose again the third 
day;.. . . and that he was seen of Cephas, 
then of the twelve: after that he was seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once ; of whom 
the greater part remain unto this present, but 
some are fallen asleep. After that he was 
seen of James, then of all the apostles. And 
last of all he was seen of me also.”’ There, 
you have the very kernel of the gospel, 
as it was and as itis. Believers in the im- 
mense fact thus proclaimed and proved, now 
as then, find themselves sailing right into the 
resurrection. They get within the sweep 
of that vortex which draws away from sin and 
death, and towards the angelic world. 

The hope that was generated in the world 
by the resurrection of Christ was something 
more than a mere hope of immortality. It 
imported to the primitive believers change 
without death to the mansions of eternity. “It 
is by getting a truthful view of Christ’s resur- 
rection that we can understand the facts about 
his Second Coming, of which the translation of 
the church was one accompaniment. This 
latter transaction was a repetition of the origin- 
al resurrection applied to believers on a large 
scale. So Paul evidently understood it, for 
he says: ‘‘ We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, at the last trump; for the 
trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality... .. 
The Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God; and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first ; then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
in the air; and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord.” As Christ ascended into a cloud and 





disappeared, so they were to be caught up 
in the same cloud and disappear. It is clear 
that the same change that took place in Christ’s 
body when he arose, and the subsequent taking- 
up into a cloud which befel him, were destined 
to be repeated at the Second Coming in the 
great body of the Primitive Church. Observe 
how the two things correspond. Here 
were some that were alive and some that 
were dead. The dead were to come up into 
connection with the living, and then the two 
were to undergo a change like that which took 
place in Christ’s body after he died. Then 
together they were to be caught up in the air, 
and to go where he went when he disappeared 
in the cloud. 

We should note also the philosophy of the 
process by which the resurréction impulse ex- 
tended from him to others. Since the whole 
church by the law of its being was to be gath- 
ered together and become condensed and 
assimilated to its leader, whatever advantage 
he retained by carrying his natural body into 
a spiritual existence—whatever he gained by 
mortality putting on immortality in his own 
case, would naturally become a diffusive 
leaven, that would take effect on his follow- 
ers. The living would be assimilated directly 
to the condition in which he was, and those 
who were dead would be brought under an éper- 
ation enabling them to partake of that bene- 
fit by receiving his bodily nature. The 
idea was that when they should see him they 
should be made like him. If they were alive, 
the transfusion would change their bodies so as 
to make them like his * glorious body,” and if 
they were dead, he would clothe them ina 
body similar to his own. 

We now see clearly enough that the Second 
Coming signalized the resurrection of believers 
en masse, by a process similar to that of the 
resurrection of Christ. What then is the 
practical result? Plainly this: that there is 
now and has been ever since the Second Coming 
a great body, an unnumbered multitude of 
men and women who, though invisible, are not 
dead. They have escaped from the prison of 
hades as Christ did, and have passed into the 
angelic world. We see moreover that the 
body thus raised, forms a modified department 
of that world. Its members constitute a sphere 
by themselves, which stands nearer in its rela- 
tions to human nature than does that of the 
angels. Whoever went into that world then, 
from the least unto the greatest, even if 
they numbered hundreds of millions, has a 
close connection with this world, such as no 
other sphere whether hadean or angelic has. 
Every one of them has had, like Christ, a 
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continued activity in the affairs of this world. 
They have been working with him. This is 
the New Testament doctrine. Its practical 
consequences each one may ponder for himself. 


REACTION OF THE SEXES. 


HE kitchen is woman’s kingdom. Here 

she works her will—baking, boiling, stew- 
ing, frying, mopping, washing, ironing; em- 
phatically ruling the roast. For ages she has 
reigned and wrought unassisted and unquestion- 
ed, save by some meddlesome, tasting Soyer, 
or cadaverous, bran-and-water-eating Graham. 
Naturally hating innovation, she has been con- 
tent to do everything, “just as my mother 
used to.” Itis only within a generation or 
two that science and invention have secured a 
place on the hearth-stone ; but no sooner there, 
than the hearth-stone is abolished, the fire- 
place walled up, and the fire inclosed in an 
iron box. Clumsy and awkward as the boxes 
doubtless were at first, it would have been 
long before women, if left to themselves, would 
have ventured to improve the pattern: yet the 
secret history of the patent ranges, patent 
ovens, and the thousand-and-one neat contri- 
vances that adorn the kitchen of to-day, would 
show that woman’s wit, not less than man’s wis- 
dom, lies at the bottom of the change. 

Steam at last lends its magic fingers to aid 
her in her toil. Monday morning has lost 
half its terrors ; for now, instead of the tub, 
the corrugated board and the bended back, 
the sole agencies used by our foremothers, a 
crank is turned, and lo! the scrubbing is fin- 
ished; another crank, the clothes are wrung ; 
while another returns them ironed. 


Leave the kitchen, and ascend to the parlor. 
One of its neatest pieces of furniture, is the 
sewing-machine. The days of never-done, eyes- 
aching sewing, extending from mother Eve to 
the time of Elias Howe, are over at last. A 
buzz of wheels, a rattle of the shuttle, and a 
yard of seam is done. Women probably in- 
vented sewing by hand; men taught them to 
sew by foot. One can easily believe that wo- 
man first learned of the angels to sing ; men 
made the piano to accompany her. Women 
have trotted their babies on the knee from re- 
motest times ; some whittling Yankee improved 
on the exercise by a baby-jumper. 

Now for the other side. Visit some factory 
or machine-shop where women never go. 
Grease, dirt and disorder are the leading fea- 
tures. Man, however he may be an ingenious 
animal, is, it must be confessed, not an over- 
neat one; and here his deficiency becomes 
patent. Introduce halfa dozen women into 
some part of the work ; the era of the brush and 
broom dawns at once. Soon they have a clean 
place to stand in: their machines presently 
begin to brighten up, then perhaps a picture or- 
naments the blank wall. Quietly the revolution 
goes on. Rough men, associating with them, by 
and by find time to get on a tidy change of 
clothes, keep their faces clean, and black their 
boots a little. Oaths come less frequently 
from their lips. As women gradually acquire 


the ingenuity and thoughtfulness of men, they 
impart in turn neatness, order, and economy. 
If men know their true interest, they will 
open every door for the advancement of wo- 
man to equal knowledge and skill with them- 
selves, and in every department will profit by 
her keen instinct, as much as by their own 
vaunted science. Tmo. 


TALK IN THE STRAWBERRY-FIELD. 
vi. 

HEN Perfectionists first began to take 

the form of a Community commonwealth, 
the idea was propounded that one half of the 
working hours ought to be devoted to mental 
labor. This is a fashion that is not yet carried 
out with any considerable degree of formality. 
Nevertheless it is one that I have been ena- 
bled to adopt for a considerable portion of the 
year. While my afternoons are devoted ‘to 
some portion of the strawberry business, I often 
have considerable time in the forenoon for in- 
tellectual pursuits ; and I find that this alternation 
of my employment adds greatly to the attractive- 
ness and efficiency of both physical and mental 
labor. 

Since engaging Mr. Eber and making him 
my foreman, I have ceased to feel any special 
necessity for being with the hired help. The 
motive of necessity, however, has been super- 
seded in part by a feeling of attraction, espe- 
cially since my late conversations with him. 
The day after our last talk, I was at one o’clock 
promptly in the field beside him. 

“ What is that you wanted to say further 
about ordinances ?” said I. 


Eber.—Well, the truth is that I have expe- 
rienced a great revolution in my motives lately. 
I used to feel considerable enthusiasm, as well 
as a sense of duty impelling me to the work of 
supporting my family and getting as forehanded 
as possible; but of late my motives for industry 
seem much changed. I would like to do more 
than that. I wish that I could see and feel that 
Iam working for God. Our talk about ordi- 
nances makes me long to be doing something 
all the time that will be the occasion of an in- 
flux of life. 


Myself.—The question how to do that, ap- 
pears to be the daily problem that is set before 
every follower of Christ. We are instructed 
to pray, “ Give us this day our daily bread ;” and 
that petition is unquestionably for “ the bread of 
life, that came down from heaven,” as well as the 
bread that supports our bodies. But some 
kind of effort on our part is required, to obtain 
either. 

£.—But how do you solve this question ? 
Are you not bothered sometimes with the in- 
quiry as to whether you are doing the most ac- 
ceptable thing for God or not ? . 

M.—Yes, that has been a serious question 
with me at various times, though jt was more 
especially so before I joined the Community. I 
found that getting a living was rather hard 
work, and yet I wanted to do a great deal more 
than that; I desired to accomplish something 
that would tell on the work of God in this 
world. 

E£.—That is exactly the way I feel. Did 
joining the Community satisfy your desires ? 
M.—Yes, in a great measure it did. Before 





joining it I felt that my daily business of sup- 


porting myself and those connected with me, 
was an incoherent, unorganized thing, was part 
and pareel of a great system of self-seeking, to 
which I did not, at heart, belong. But after 
joining the Community, I felt that every stroke 
of work that I did was a blow in the service of 
God and for human progress. 

£.—Yes, 1 see now what it is that has built 
up yourCommunity. Before I had any religious 
impressions, I used to see the economy and 
thrift that were the outgrowth of association 
in your household and business, and I used to 
think that those blessings were the motives that 
induced you to adopt that mode of living. But 
judging by my present feelings, I can see that 
there is a far higher motive behind it all. 

M.—* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

£.—Ah yes; you have found the way, and for 
aught that I can see the only way to thoroughly 
obey that injunction, and you have found the re- 
ward of such obedience. But the question re- 
mains, How am J to obey it? Shall I apply for 
membership? I have a wife and family who 
may object to going with me. It will not do 
for me to leave them behind. 

M.—Certainly not. The Community is with 
the Bible in its hatred of ‘putting away.” 
But I do not think that this question of 
your duty need trouble you if you take 
the right attitude. Assume that God is as 
much interested in your case as you are, and 
that he is really assisting you with his Spirit and 
providence. Find out where and how he is at 
work, and coéperate with him. It may be that 
the work of conversion is going on in your fam- 
ily, and that more rapidly than you imagine. 

£.—That’s encouraging. Everything appears 
bright now in the direction you point out. 

M.—I can appreciate your enthusiasm in 
view of a prospect of getting clear of the grab- 
game machinery of the world. Nevertheless I 
would recommend that you stick fast to your 
first motive, that is, a desire to do the will of 
God from day to day. If you can keep your 
eye single to that object, you may be assured 
that God is willing to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that you can ask or think, in his own 
good time. 

At this point in our conversation we had 
reached the end of one of the long rows, and 
perceiving that some work with the horse was 
required to keep the hands busy with their hoes, 
I left to attend to it, which ended our talk for 


that day. H. J. 8. 


A New Rivine-Hasir.—The following de- 
scription of the latest style of riding-habit from 
a western paper is offered for consideration. 
Its novelty, the opportunity it affords for a dis- 
play of good horsemanship, and several other 
recommendations will naturally suggest them- 
selves to riders. The dress is thus described 


as worn, we suppose, by some horsewomen 
of the West: 


“Tt is a zouave rig, which allows the lady to 
sit astride her steed. A close fitting basque, 
tastefully ornamented with embroidery, with 
zouave pants, made full like those of the Turks, 
and gathered at the bottom into bands which 
are concealed in the tops of high tight-laced 
gaiter boots. On the head, a straw turban, 
with a plain velvet band, and a tuft of flowers.” 





Lilac is a favorite color, with black trimmings. 
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Such a habit would greatly facilitate the man- 
agement of a horse, as well as materially de- 
crease the chances of accident from entangled 
drapery.—LZve. Post. 


A CANDLE AMONG THE MEDIUMS. 


T the late National Convention of Spiritualists, 
a report was presented by T. L. Wadsworth, 
as chairman of a committee appointed by the last 
year’s convention to investigate spiritual phenomena, 
and ascertain the amount of truth and falsehood 
there is in the so-called “ manifestations.” This 
document is a note-worthy paper. It appears to be 
a desperate attempt to rescue Spiritualism from the 
singular predicament into which it has fallen in 
consequence of the blind enthusiasm of many of its 
adherents, for everything in the shape of ghostly 
maryels. The report affirms, as the result of investi- 
gation, that much the greatest proportion of what has 
been represented as “ physical” performances of the 
spirits, as table-tipping, rope-untying, &c., “has been 
proven to be the deceptive tricks of impostors, 
palmed off upon the community as genuine spirit- 
manifestations.” The report condemns “ dark cir- 
cles.” It says: 


“ After a diligent and careful investigation of the 
subject we are irresistibly forced to the conclusion 
that darkness is not a necessary condition for physi- 
cal manifestations, but that it 7s a condition assumed 
and insisted upon by tricksters, having no other use 
than to afford mare for deception. We there- 
fore recommend that all Spiritualists and others dis- 
countenance dark circles ; for under any circumstances 
they afford no reliable proof of spirit existence, pres- 
ence or communion, and must, even if they were 
genuine, be of such doubtful character as to be of no 
practical value, whilst there are thousands of incon- 
testable proofs, that admit of no doubt, or other so- 
lution, than the one to which they are referred.” 

After giving under several heads the causes which 
affect psychological action, and make hadean commu- 
nications unreliable, even when apparently genuine, 
the report concludes as follows: 


“Tn the opinion of your Committee, what at pres- 
ent passes for spirit communion among the people, is 
a mixed, and for the most part unanalyzed mass, com- 

of the parts above imperfectly defined, render- 
ing the identity of spirit presence very uncertain, 
and the attainment of truth by investigation almost 
impossible of access, until many of our best men 
and women turn from the wholesubject bewildered 
and discouraged. We recommend on the part of 
Spiritualists greater care and scrutiny in this depart- 
ment of Spiritualism. Justice to mediums demands 
it; justice to the public requires that we do all in 
our power to render definite the presentation of 
these spiritual experiences. If they are the wealth 
of the century, letus with one accord render them 
in their clearest and most cheerful, health-giving as- 
pects. Many, if not all, of the disorderly manifes- 
tations, your Committee deem wholly unspirited, 
having their origin in half-controlled, diseased nerves, 
poor digestion, torpid liver, and general discord of 
mind and body. 

“Tn closing our report we wish to urge upon all 
persons the greatest caution in receiving appearances 
for facts. ecannot suppose that a majority of the 
phenomena under consideration are projected and 
directed by spirits, but rather that while there is 
abundant evidence, direct and collateral, of spirit 
control, the other causes enumerated enter largely 
into their production.” 


This attempt of some of the leaders to turn back 
the flock from obvious infatuation to a more sober 
mental condition, seems not to have proved success- 
ful in the Convention. The Cleveland Leader thus 
portrays the scene that foliowed the presentation of 
the Report : 

“At the conclusion of the reading the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed in the Convention. A blow was 
struck at the corner-stone of Spiritualism, and gray- 
haired patriarchs groaned in spirit at the introduc- 
tion of such a suicidal paper. A few, however, 
favored the report, and a motion was made for its 

bitter wrangle followed and contu- 

sion reigned supreme. A dozen men and women 
were on their feet at a time, in different parts of 
the hall, culating wildly and making the most 
frantic to be heard. The motion was at length 
ut and lost by a tremendous majority, there being 
but a scattering fire ofayes. An outburst of applause 
oo one aged sire fervently ejaculating, ‘ Thank 

! 

“ A reconsideration was then moved, in order, as 
the mover stated, to accept it, thus making it the 
Property of the Convention, and then ‘ knock it in 
the ina summary manner. This was at length 
carried, the combat was resumed, and a perfect Pan- 





demonium followed. A motion was made that it be 


meme separately from the regular proceedings of 
nvention. 


“Brother Foss did not want to see it in print at 
all. It wasa foul stain upon the holy cause, and 
made war rire the angel world. [ Loud applause 
and cries of ‘ burn it, burn a He was never so 
amazed in his life! He almost doubted his own ears. 
If the report was true, then all that they believed 
was false, and they were yet in theirsins. All that 
bound them to the heavenly world was gone. 
‘Time’ was called, and he sat down amid a tornado 
of applause........ Mr. Burtis, an octogenarian, de- 
clared that with his Jast breath he would denounce 
such heresy, and after death would come back from 
the spirit world and renew his protest. 

“ For an hour the battle raged with unabated fury, 
the chairman being utterly unable to control in any 
degree the conflicting elements. The motion to 
print separately, and also one to incorporate the re- 
port with the regular proceedings, were lost by over- 
whelming majorities, and the Convention adjourned 
amid intense excitement. 

The large, and we doubt not honest, body of per- 
sons who have been attracted by the idea of spirit- 
communion, and for a time have given their adhe- 
sion to the dogmas of the spiritualist school, must 
see that there is something wrong in a system that 
not only creates a demand for humbug, but wantonly 
refuses to accept of anything that will put people on 
their guard against it. Such persons will find the 
way out of perplexity only by turning from hadean 
manifestations of every kind, to the simple truth 
that shines from the life of Christ, and to that spir- 
itual sphere of which he.is the center. By doing 
so they will get “ manifestations,” not perhaps in the 
form of rappings, but in that of the modesty which 
allows of organization, and sound improvement. 


Lone Dresses.—We cut the following from one 
of our exchanges. Somebody is evidently getting in- 
dignant on the subject : 

Confound the make-believe women we have 
turned loose in our streets. Where do they come 
from? not out of Boston parlors, I trust. Why, 
there isn’t a beast or bird that would drag its trail 
through the dirt in the way those creatures do their 
dresses. Because a queen or dutchess wears long 
dresses on great occasions, a maid-of-ail-work or a 
factory girl thinks she must make herself a nuisance 
by trailing through the streets, picking up and carry- 
ing about with her—bah! that’s what I call getting 
vulgarity into your bones and marrow. Show, over 
dirt, is the attribute of vulgar people. If any man 
can Walk behind one of those women and sce what 
she rakes up as she goes, and not feel squeamish, he 
has gotatough stomach. I wou!d notlet one of 
them into my room without serving them as David 
did Saul at the cave in the wilderness—cut off their 
skirts. 

American women are prone to ape the follies of 
Parisian belles, such as lengthy skirts and gigantic 
hoops, but seem to ignore a great deal of the practi- 
cal good sense which a French woman exercises 
along with her extravagance. If you meet a woman 
in Paris, especially on a wet day, with her skirts 
dragging on the side-walk, you may be sure she is 
not a Parisienne; and the chances are largely in 
favor of her being an American. When a Parisian 
lady wishes to walk, she has her dress shorterfed so 
that no part of it touches the ground; and she will 
travel any distance over a muddy pavement, without 
even soiling her skirts. We are no advocate of long 
skirts, but if our American women will wear them, 
we think they might profit in this regard by the ex- 
ample of their transatlantic models. 


STORY OF A LUNATIC. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 10, 1867. 

EDITOR OF THE CrrRcULAR:—I have been inter- 
ested in the “ Story of a Lunatic,” published in the 
recent numbers of the CrrcuLaR, and have observed 
with attention the state of mind which the supposed 
lunatic felt, as related by himself. In the last num- 
ber of the Crrcunar, (Sept. 9,) the brother of Mr. 
Horace Burt continues the narrative; but to me it 
would have been more interesting if Mr. Horace 
Burt had continued his own narrative, and espec- 
ially if he had fully disclosed his thoughis, feelings and 
emotions, while having the interviews with Mr. Noyes, 
alluded to in the last article. If he was conscious of 
his mental state, and the changes which it under- 
went during those interviews with Mr. Noyes, he 





would, I think, subserve the interests of mental sci- 
ence by disclosing them. Persuade him, if you can, 
to contribute an article with that end in view. 

I need not tell you that I like your paper and con- 
sider that it is doing great good. Wishing youand the 
Community the full fruition of all your best hopes, 
I am very truly yours, ALFRED E, GILEs. 





{ At the close of Mr. Burt’s last chapter of his 
story, (CrrcuLaR, Sept. 2), there was in his manu- 
script a short paragraph relating the facts of his 
cure. We omitted this on account of its brevity, 
and wrote to him that a longer and more particular 
statement of his experience in that crisis would be 
interesting. His reply being delayed, we printed his 
brother’s statement to close the story. Since then 
we have received from him the following, which, 
though not called out by the above letter, we trust 
will be satisfactory to the writer and other interest- 
ed readers. Ep. Crr.] 


THE EX-LUNATIC’S STORY FINISHED BY HIMSELF. 


Y insanity was brought on at the begin- 

ning by overdoing and excitement, caus- 
ing loss of sleep; and every turn of it af- 
terward was preceded by sleepless nights. In 
this way I had begun a new course of turbu- 
lence at the time Mr. Noyes came to my brother’s 
house from Vermont, and was in the condition 
of hopeless insanity described in my last num- 
ber—willful, headstrong, roving from place to 
place, like a ship without a rudder, driven by 
the tempestuous waves of disquietude and ex- 
cited passion. I had seen Mr. Noyes some 
months before at Lairdsville, and his kindness 
and candor had won my heart. But now when 
he talked about “ whipping the devil out of me 
if I would hold still,” my indignation was roused, 
and I left the house in a rage. My brother 
followed me, entreating me to go back and talk 
with Mr. Noyes again. I said “I was not 
going to come under J. H. Noyes or any other 
man,” and wenton my way. My brother still 
followed, beseeching me to go back with him, till 
we came to the bridge crossing the creek ; 
when turning about, he said—“ Go then to the 
devil.” These words struck me like an electric 
shock. I saw my situation, and turned back in 
a sober spirit. Mr. Noyes again labored with 
me, and his talk touched my heart. He told 
me plainly that I was in the snare of the devil, 
possessed by an insane spirit; but fur my en- 
couragement he said that I had reason enough 
left to lay hold on the truth and escape from 
the snare, if 1 would submit myself +to his 
teachings. I saw and felt the truth of what he 
said, and accepted his judgment of my case. I 
was convicted of insanity by his reasonings, and 
at once became submissive and teachable as a 
child. Thus I was delivered from the spirit that 
had possessed me, and thenceforth in a quiet 
and peaceful state of mind attended to the duty 
of taking care of my mother, and waiting on 
her during her last sickness. The inhabitants 
of the region round about, when they came and 
saw me “ clothed, and in my right mind, were 
filled with wonder, and could say nothing against 
it.” 

My recovery took place in ‘the winter of 
1847-8. It was the first work Mr. Noyes did 
when he came into central New York. The 
Community was formed soon after; and I 
joined it in the spring, after the death of my 
mother. With the exception of an attack of 
dysentery the first summer, I have not had a 
day’s sickness or scarcely lost a day’s work from 
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that time till now. Neither have I had a temp- 
tation to the excitement and turbulence of my 
former state. 

Thus I have given a brief sketch of my ex- 
perience as a lunatic, covering twenty-four years 
of my life. Of course but a small part of my 
history has been written, though more than I 
expected when I commenced. 

I was asked by one of our visitors who took 
the Crrcuxar, if that “Story of a Lunatic” was 
true. I told him that it was, every word of it; 
and this assertion I now repeat to all the read- 
ers of the Circutar. My object in writing has 
been to give the readers, and especially those 
who are acquainted with me, an idea of what I 
have passed through, and what I have been 
saved from, that they may join me in praising 
God for this great deliverance. 

With these remarks the Story of a Lunatic 
may be considered asended. Perhaps at some 
future time I shall say something about my ex- 
perience in Community life. 

Horace Bert. 


NOTE BY J. H. N. 

It is obvious that the cure of Horace Burt, 
was essentially a “conversion.” I attacked his 
insanity just as I had been accustomed to at- 
tack sin and unbelief in the old revivals. I 
convinced him by the most energetic reasoning 
I could command, that he was in the snare of 
the devil, and that he was in a measure respon- 
sible for his condition. He was “ convicted of 
insanity,” and broke down into penitence and 
confession. The result was a radical “ conver- 
sion.” TheCommunity became to him a church, 
in which he took refuge from temptation ; and 
so relapse was prevented, and the cure was 
complete and permanent. 

Now, with this admitted explanation, it is 
easy to say that “there was no miracle in the 
case, any more than there is in common con- 
versions.” Very well; I admit that there was 
no more miracle than there is in any case of 
real conversion from sin. But then let us see 
whether conversions are not miracles. As a 
Bible-believer I see plainly that sin in all its 
forms is the work of Satan—a possession of the 
devil—in a word, preternatural insanity. By 
the same light I see that conversion from sin is 
effected by the direct power of God. Human 
agencies play their part in it—reasoning on one 
side, and conviction on the other; but as the 
malady is diabolical, though complicated with 
the human will, so is the cure divine, though it 
works by human faculties. Therefore I hold 
that all true conversions are miracles. Indeed 
Christ evidently referred to conversions from 
sin, as the greater miracles, when he said to his 
disciples, “ The works that I do, [ viz. healing 
the sick, curing the insane, &c.] shall ye do 
also, and greater works than these shall ye do, 
because I go to the Father.” 


If any one who sincerely accepts this super- 
natural theory of conversions, still chooses not 
to call these “ greater works” miracles, I have 
no dispute with him. The difference between 
us is only about words. On the same princi- 
ple I do not care whether Horace Burt’s cure is 
called a miracle. Let it stand simply as a con- 
version. Bible men will refer it to supernatural 
agencies. The scientific may dispose of it as 
they can. : 

Leaving then the dispute about words, I 





call the attention of the humane to the principle 
which seems to be established by the facts in 
Horace Burt’s case, viz., that insanity, in at least 
some of its most terrible forms, can be cured in- 
stantaneously, by the application of just such 
agencies as are used in converting men from 
their sins. Who knows but that this principle, 
when it is recognized and studied by ‘he re- 
ligious and scientific world as it should be, will 
assume the form of revivals, and empty the 
Lunatic Asylums ? 

Again I ask the thinkers and healers to con- 
sider, in the light of this case, whether the prin- 
ciple of treating disease like sin, as diabolical 
and partly voluntary, and seeking the cure of 
it by conviction and conversion, may not be 
extended beyond insanity, to very many if not 
all the diseases that have heretofore been sub- 
mitted to as inscrutable fatalities. Insanity ob- 
viously stands on the boundary between spiritu- 
al and physical maladies, partaking of the nature 
of both. If it is found, therefore, that insanity 
yields to the appliances of spiritual therapeutics, 
may we not hope that at least the large classes 
of diseases which depend, like insanity, on morbid 
conditions of the brain and nervous system, 
may in like manner be overcome by the convict- 
ing and converting treatment? This has long 
been the prevailing theory and practice of the 
Oneida Community. This is what the news- 
papers have laughed over in their reports of 
our criticisms of the sick. We certainly know 
that this theory and practice have performed 
among us many “mighty works” like the cure 
of Horace Burt, call them miracles, or conver- 
sions, or humbugs, as you please. 


A HINT FOR PROTECTIONISTS. 

NHERE is some truth in the Zribune’s doctrine 

about protection. The young of all animals 
have a period in which they need the fostering care 
of a parent. Something is advanced to them in 
their infancy that they are expected to repay when 
they shall have grown up. So it is with most kinds 
of business, particularly manufacturing. A period, 
sometimes a long one, passes after the establishment 
of an enterprise, during which it requires constant 
outlay and makes but small returns. This is the sea- 
son when it appropriately calls for protection. The 
Tribune's method of supplying this protection is by a 
high rate of duties, excluding foreign competition. 
But this method,besides being indirect and artificial, 
will always be unpopular. 

We think a cheap and efficient plan of protection 
is that offered by Communism. Leta society be- 
come strong by union, and it protects itself. The O. 
C., for instance, is able to start the silk-manufactur- 
ing business, and brood and protect it during its non- 
paying infancy, and carry it along to the point where 
it becomes remunerative, without asking favors of 
the Government, or taxing unwilling outsiders. So 
with Trap-making, Fruit-preserving, &c. Our print- 
ing business for twenty years has sunk capital, and 
needed constant protection. This the Community 
has afforded it, in the expectation that ultimately it 
will make returns. We commend the example of the 
O. C., in these cases, to the consideration both of the 
Protectionist school, and that of Free trade, as a ba- 
sis on which the twoystems may be reconciled. 


How SomE Fo.iks po THEIR WaAsHING.—In an 
article in another column—“ Reiiction of the Sexes” 
—the writer speaks of the tub and wash-board 
as among the most primitive appliances of our 
grandmothers. While this is no doubt true as re- 
gards America, in some parts of Europe the level 
even of these old fashioned contrivances has not 
been reached. Whena French, or Swiss, or German 
woman wishes to wash, she goes to the nearest 





brook or river, places one end of a smooth board in 
the water, and rubs her soiled garments upon it till 
they are sufficiently clean, without the aid of soap, 
or any other adjunct, except muscle. It is not un- 
common for the peasantry to carry their clothes a 
mile or two, and even further, when no stream runs 
near their dwellings. We recollect in one instance, 
while on a pedestrian excursion in the east of France, 
seeing a group of washer-women at their task beside 
a brook, at least three miles from the village where 
they lived. In the large cities, such as Paris, Geneva, 
and Lyons, a sort of covered raft is moored near the 
water’s edge, which is crowded with busy workers. 
Once on the Lake of Geneva, we saw a woman who 
was evidently possessed of an idea in advance of her 
contemporaries. This enterprising personage had 
ensconced herself in a barrel, where the water was 
about three feet in depth, and was laboring vigor- 
ously upon a quantity of dirty linen, which was sup- 
plied to her according to her needs by arather indo- 
lently-acting man on the shore. This is the only 
symptom we recollect seeing in Europe, of progress 
in this direction. One can hardly realize what an 
immense stride we have taken away from the old 
world, in the use of labor-saving machinery, until he 
has seen both hemispheres with his own eyes. 


t t 


COMMUNISM AND THE WEST. 


UR Colorado correspondent, in a letter pub- 
lished in another column, draws an attractive 
picture of the great central region of the Continent: 
We have no question as to the magnificent future of 
that section, which Providence has evidently kept in 
reserve for the development of its noblest and most 
perfect design. Can any one doubt that those broad 
fenceless prairies are destined to be the home of Com- 
munism? And in the mean time, things hasten. The 
Pacific railroad is waking with its echoes the vast 
solitudes between; the savages are being curbed; 
and Newhouse’s Trap, the pioneer of civilization, is 
being scattered, at the rate of ten or fifteen thousand 
a week in that direction. 

This trap, besides helping to settle the country, 
forms our best card of introduction to the west. It 
is right that the Community should be known there 
first, not by its talk, but by its deeds; not by its pro- 
fessions but by its productions. Hence in moving 
west, we have preferred to go, as it were, trap-end 
foremost. But we have made an advance of late 
from hard-ware to literature. We have issued a 
book called the “Trapper’s Guide” (just what the 
western trapper wants); and in order to put theCom- , 
munity on a right footing of acquaintance with the 
Coloradoans, there ought to be a thousand copies of 
it sold in their territory, the present winter. The 
western friends who wish to hasten the advent of 
Oneida Communism in their vicinity, may do so by 
circulating its productions. The Community in due 
time will be sure to follow its traps. 


Fruit Items. ( Wallingford Community.}—Part of 
our Raspberry crop the present year sold for $960. 
....The vineyards (two and a quarter acres) are 
well loaded with grapes, which are fast ripening. A 
fortnight more of mild weather will secure a fine 
crop. 

....In the dwarf-pear orchard we count two hun- 
dred and fifty trees, that are estimated to show an 
average of half a bushel of fruit to the tree. This 
istoo much. The fruit suffers in size and flavor from 
such a yield. If one half of the pears had been re- 
moved early in the season, the crop would have been 
worth more than it is now. The leaves of the trees 
are falling somewhat prematurely; still the dwarfs, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, are a pleasant 
sight to see. 

....And so are the quinces. The yield promises 
to be large and of a fair quality. We have about 
two acres planted to this fruit, only a part of which 
is now in bearing. 

....Apples are mostly a failure. O ye Connecti- 
cut inventors, will ye give up this noble fruit to the 
ravages of a miserable maggot? It must not be. 
Put your heads together and find means to circum- 
vent, destroy and exterminate the pest. By so doing 
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you willadd value to your factories, health to your 
people, and happiness to all lovers of good fruit. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

Onema, Sept. 16.—Industrial. Number of traps 
shipped since July 21st, 74,620. Amount, in wages, 
paid weekly at the O. C., $652.74. 

....Two hundred boxes of grapes ( mostly pound 
boxes), were packed and shipped yesterday. Our 
grapes were never nicer than this year. 


.... Yesterday (Sept. 17) wasa very warm day, the 
mercury at two o’clock standing in the shade at 85 
deg., and scarcely a breath of air stirring. 

...-An order for samples of the O.C. Preserved 
Fruit has been received from a firm in London, to 
whose notice it was brought by the specimens ex- 
hibited in the Paris Exposition. 

....One of our best cows fell, in the night, into a 
ditch that was being dug for a drain to the cellar 
of one of our tenant buildings, and was so badly 
injured that it died the next day. 


....We have had a call from a trapper fresh from 
the North Woods. He represents the woods as 
swarming with bears and otters; and says he caughta 
bear the day before coming here, and is going back 
to try one of our bear-traps, which he thinks will be 
just the thing. He has engaged to capture and de- 
liver at Rome, a living bear. 

...-The Midland Railway, a projected route 
from Oswego to New York, is expected to pass 
through the village of Oneida, and from thence up 
the valley of Oneida Creek within a mile or two of 
the Community. The citizens of Oneida are jubi- 
lant over the prospect, expecting the new railroad 
will transform their village into a city ; and we see 
nothing unpleasant in the idea of a straight route 
from the back-side of our domain to New York 
city. 

....-The water used in the kitchen, which has 
heretofore been heated in the adjoining room by 
steam from the Tontine, is now sent boiling-hot 
in underground pipes from this building. This 
change is much appreciated by those working in the 
kitchen department, for various reasons, not the least 
of which is the relief from the noise made by the 
steam during the process of heating the water. Hot 
water is also conveyed in the same manner to the 
children’s department. 


...-The Community had a grand butternut crack 
and roast-corn picnic yesterday P. M., at three o’clock, 
over on the island. The day was as fine as the day 
could well be, and everything conspired to make the 
affair an enjoyable one. Most of the family were 
present, andalso the W. P. Commune. As we ap- 
proached the spot ( which nature had made a lovely 
one, and man with little labor might make still more 
so), we perceived active preparations being made 
for a roast and a crack. Four fires were blazing, 
and long, sharp-pointed sticks for holding the ears 
of corn while roasting, were furnished to all who 
wished to try their hand at this primitive mode of 
cookery, with stones and hammers for cracking. 
Heaps of corn and piles of butternuts were in readi- 
ness, and the hammer and the roaster were soon in 
vigorous use. The kitchen group also furnished 
the company with plenty of the nicest kind of bread 
and butter, to which ample justice was done. Then 
followed sports—leap-frog, fox and geese, blind man’s 
buff, &. 

....-Mr. and Mrs. R——, our late visitors from 
Vt., havesent us the following rhapsody : 

“Our short visit at your beautiful home, with its 
elysian surroundings and attractions, seemed more to 
us like Paradise of old than earthly temples reared 
by human minds andhands. And all these masterly 
material comforts, beauty and loveliness, made mani- 
fest by a few earnest, conscientious souls, in less than 
ascore of years! Itdon’t seem possible. This tells 
what co-operative minds and hands can do for the 
comfort, beauty, security and happiness of men and 
women in this life of rough-and-tumble, where might 
is right in the eye of church and state, where politi- 
cian and priest, lawyer and doctor exercise their 
strength and ingenuity in overreaching the common 





people for selfish ends. A question arises in our 
minds: Have your souls outstripped the common 
mass, mentally, socially, morally and spiritually, in the 
same ratio that you have materially? If so, what 
evidence of higher wisdom and purer life do we 
want? I hope it isso. Many of your thoughts, rites 
and practices seem a great way above the legal ways 
and isolated life of the rich and poor. Your gener- 
ous hospitality and Christian graces were so apparent 
for our care and comfort, that I could not feel at 
ease without due acknowledgment to you and the 
whole fraternity. Yours sincerely, N. R. 


WALLINGFORD, Sept. 15, 1867.—O. C. has drafted 
three or four of the best men of this Community 
within a week, to help fight the business battle in 
central New York, and meet the demands for Com- 
munity mauufactures that are pouring in. J. P. 
Hutchins and Charles Marks left here for Oneida 
last Monday; D. Abbot, J. Burtand D. P. Nash 
(the latter an invalid) followed on Thursday ; and C. E. 
Carpenter who has been employed here the last year, 
will go with his family next week. Thus Commu- 
nism, likean army under the eye of a general, can 
strengthen any critical point at a day’s notice, by re- 
inforcements from all parts of the line. The place 
of the missing men here is partly filled by one of 
our writers who offers to go into the kitchen, and 
by the women who propose to assist in gather- 
ing the grapes. 

....—Our mail from Oneida comes just between 
the dinner and the noon-meeting, so that the latter 
is often enlivened by private notes from O. C. and 
the other Communes, contributed by individuals re- 
ceiving them. This noon the following was read 
from Harriet M. Worden,* which will, perhaps, be 
all the more entertaining for its personality : 


O. C., Sept. 15, 1867. 

DEAR FATHER Noyes :—-Last evening there was 
a call for volunteers to give a little extra help in the 
trap-shop, at putting together traps; and as I used 
to work at that, I thought I would volunteer. A 
number of others volunteered, and among the rest 
Victor. So this morning at eight o’clock Victor and 
I started, and found plenty to do all the time we 
stayed, which was until eleven o’clock. My work, 
the noises and the odors of the shop—everything 
around me—reminded me of old times ; and when not 
looking up, I could almost imagine that you were 
standing at the bench withme. Andso my thoughts 
went gliding down the “gulf of time,” and I saw 
myself at your side, heating springs for you to ham- 
mer out, a girl of fifteen, just waking up to the idea 
that this world contained many things not dreamed 
of at the children’s house. Then I found myself 
weighing steel for you, and could see your every 
attention to detail, and myself grown a little older, 
having just launched out in the great ship of experi- 
ence, and met with one or two icebergs; confiding 
in you for guidance, yet wayward and thoughtless. 
Again, the trap-shop was enlarged, and you and I 
were putting together traps with the greatest zest. I 
could see you screwing the posts so carefully, and 
inventing little improvements until we reached the 
maximum of speed. With every improvement and 
incident in the trap-shop, my own life seemed inter- 
twined ; for thinking of one brought up the other; 
and at this stage, 1 could see myself wild with youth- 
ful excitement—having seen the end of several flirta- 
tions, but under new fascinations, and still clinging 
to you as my guide andrefuge. And with this remi- 
niscence, I was truly astonished at your patience 
with me. I cannot imagine what encouraged you 
to hold on to me, for I was indeed very wayward, 
but God alone put it into your heart. As Victor 
kept me very busy, my thoughts ran on. I passed 
through all the incidents previous to Ormond’s 
birth, and saw that as I ended off my education in 
the trap-shop, I entered (how joyfully you know) 
upon a new sphere and a new series of lessons—the 
glad and the sober experience, ofa mother. And by 
the time Victor and I had completed our work I 
realized, more than ever before, the great transition 
Ithen made from volatile girlhood to earnest woman- 

*See Dixon’s mention of her in New America, ( quoted in 


Vol. III, No. 50, Feb. 25, of the Crrcvean), and understand that 
the boy Ormond, is gon of Abram Burt. 





hood. I saw that after I graduated from the trap- 
shop, and God had given me achild, you weaned me 
off and sent me forth to take care of myself. Do 
not think of me as sentimental; but I had such a 
vivid sense of all the past, that I wanted to see 
you very much indeed, for a little while. So the 
next best was to write to you. We are all favored 
with a good appetite for labor, and plenty of it. I 
hope our enthusiasm to fill our orders will be a help 
to the paper, and be felt in it. 

I confess my union with you ineverything. Ormy 
is well, and improving in talking and behavior. 

Yours with sincere love and faith, 

HARRIET M. WORDEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SKETCH OF EXPERIENCE. 


EDITOR OF THE CIRCULAR :—Being about to iden- 
tify myself with the O. C. by personal membership, 
as I have already been for the last year one with 
with them in faith, 1 offer the following as an out- 
line of my life and religious experience : 

I was brought up under the care of a kind, reli- 
gious mother. My father, who wasa tender-hearted, 
Bible-loving man, died when I was about six years 
old. My mother was a member of the Baptist 
church, was quite devoted to her Christian duties, 
and was very careful and watchful of my moral 
character in my youthful days. She sent me to the 
sabbath school, taught me to read the Bible, and ear- 
nestly prayed for my conversion to Christ. 

When I was fifteen years of age she sent me away 
from home to attend school. I lived in the family 
of Rev. O. P. Clinton, a cousin of my mother, who 
was a pastor of the Congregational church, and an 
earnest missionary preacher in the west. The fam- 
ily of Mr. C. were very strict in their religious duties, 
and family worship was regularly practised. These 
influences and this religious training made a deep 
impression upon my youthful mind, and had much 
to do in forming my character for the future. At 
the age of eighteen I was converted at a reyival 
meeting, and made a public profession of religion. 

Soon after this I had a great desire to travel. I 
went to California, and for several years was cast 
upon the world and gave but little attention to spir- 
itual concerns. Upon my return from California I 
took up my residence in Chicago, and studied at the 
Commercial College in that city. I there made the 
acquaintance of a printer by the name of John 
White, a man of considerable literary talent, and an 
ardent disciple of Swedenborg. Mr. White invited 
me to attend the Swedenborgian church, and intro- 
duced me to its librarian, who furnished me with all 
the books I wished to read. I also attended the 
school or academy of that church, the principal of 
which was also teacher of mathematics at the Com- 
mercial College. After living in Chicago somewhat 
more than two years, I removed into the country. I 
continued to read Swedenborg’s writings for several 
years, but found the effect of them to be to mystify 
the Bible, while his religion proved to be wholly 
powerless to save me from my sins. 

Another change of residence brought me into con- 
tact with the Christian Baptists. I was urged to 
join their church, and did indeed seriously contem- 
plate such a step; but about this time I made the 
acquaintance of Spiritualism, and entered with con- 
siderable enthusiasm into the investigation of the 
spiritual philosophy. I read the writings of A. J. 
Davis and J. M. Spear, and much of the spiritualis- 
tic literature, the tendency of which was to make 
me skeptical as to the teachings of the Bible, and to 
cause me to drift rapidly toward the current of infi- 
delity. But Spiritualism awakened in my heart the 
desire for socialism, and this subject occupied much 
of my attention. After two years’ study upon this 
subject I made an attempt to join Prof. Hamilton’s 
fraternity in New Jersey, the prevailing spirit of 
which was pure infidelity; but thanks to the good 
Providence which has watched over me, I was kept 
waiting until the failure of that experiment. 

At this juncture of my life I met with the Crev- 
LAR and Mr. Noyes's publications, Salvation from 
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Sin, the Berean, &c. The spirit of Mr. Noyes and 
his writings stimulated me to self-examination, and 
soon dispelled the mists of skepticism and infidelity, 
and gave me a clear view of Christ, Paul, and the 
Bible. I was brought to a sense of my spiritual pov- 
erty and need of salvation, and was led to confess 
Christ in me a savior from sin. My wife united with 
me in this confession, and our domestic harmony, 
which my wanderings into Spiritualism had nearly 
destroyed, was re-established on the basis of a com- 
mon faith. I have great occasion to be thankful to 
God for this deliverance; and I consider it a privi- 
lege to thus publicly avow my union with Mr. 
Noyes and the Oneida Community. 


C. E. CARPENTER. 
Wallingford, Sept. 15, 1867. 


A RESPONSE. 


FRIENDS OF THE CrrcvuLaAr:—The first clear, 
truthful and comprehensive description of your 
Christian course asa people, we obtained from the 
Phrenological Journal, the hand of Providence having 
placed upon my table six old Journals, in one of which 
we found a portrait of Mr. Noyes, and a sketch of 
your course and doctrines. We read and re-read 
it with astonishment; talked it over and commented 
upon it, and laid away the Journal. In ashort time 
it was again brought out from its hiding-place and 
laid upon our table for daily reference. In our med- 
itations it had awakened a new train of thought and 
a spirit of investigation, and I found myself at times 
deeply absorbed in the contemplation of so glorious 
a subject as that of living out our Savior’s divine 
precepts. O blessed state of society, if all were 
thus disposed! Alas! how far we are from the King- 
dom of God! Can it be said that the Christian world 
has taken the first step toward fulfilling the prayer, 
“ Thy kingdomcome?” Next we sent for the Crrcv- 
LAR, for wefelt the need of more strength should 
we advocate such a position. Every number 
received makes it seem more and more necessary to 
us. Then followed the books. They were timely, 
meat in due season, like manna in the desert, and 
oil from the rock. Your position regarding the Sec- 
ond Coming is new to me, andI would like to under- 
stand it better. The little book called Male Conti- 
nence has arrested our attention, though its subject is 
generally regarded as a delicate one. We once verily 
supposed that shame and fear were the offspring of 
pure delicacy ; but now we believe that shame and fear 
( of one kind at least) originated with the devil in the 
garden of Eden, since we have no earlier account of 
them. And as the word of God everywhere recom- 
mends boldness in a good cause, we do the more 
cheerfully speak. Far be it from us to condemn a 
system that has for its object the improvement of 
our race and generations yet future, or the slightest 
alleviation of that curse pronounced upon woman.— 
We believe that countless numbers of our race have 
gone prematurely to their graves, a natural result of 
inharmonious unions, and thousands are now pining 
out a miserable existence and waiting for the earth 
to receive them as their only hope. We therefore, 
in view of all this and much more that might be 
said, would, irrespective of what the world may say, 
prefer that course of life for ourselves and our child- 


ren which is conducive of the most present good |: 


and the least evil consequences; remembering that 
knowledge is increasing. We think that the crum- 
bling ashes of myriads, if they could speak, would 
say, “ Oh that we had known the things that made 
for our peace; but they were hid from our eyes.— 
Death was in our full cup of pleasure, and we have 
paid the penalty.” Inconclusion we say that we be- 
lieve that we belong to Christ, and, as such, are mem- 
bers of his body; but we need Christian discipline, 
and would like to enter the school of Christ, if we 
haye to begin with the alphabet; not for the espe- 
cial advantage of a home temporal, but as a prepara- 
tion for an eternal home. We havea willingness to 
forsake all and follow Jesus. We brought nothing 
into this world, and can carry nothing out ; and hav- 
ing food and raiment we should be content. We 
have unceasing cause for gratitude to our heavenly 
Father for all his goodness. His mercies have been 
fresh every morning, and renewed every evening, 
and ‘we sre thus reminded that it is our duty to praise 





God. The Psalmist says that “ whoso offereth praise 
glorifieth God.” G. ©. D. & B. D. 
East Hampton, Conn., Sept. 14, 1867. 


FROM THE FAR WEST. 
Spring Valley, Colorado, Sept. 2, 1867. 

EDITOR OF THE CrRcuLAR:—I have received 
three numbers of the CrkcuLar, and am so much 
pleased with its manner and matter, its spirit and 
tone, that I feel anxious to be numbered among its 
constant supporters and readers. Please find in- 
closed in this, one dollar, the published price for 
yearly subscribers. 


iam anxious to bring the subject of starting a 
Community society or home out here under the 
evening shadows of the Rocky Mountains, before 
the readers of your columns. I ama firm believer 
in the principles that lay at the foundation of your 
social, domestic, and financial system of life, and I 
am certain that in them, and in them only, can the 
religion of the New Testament be made a practical, 
vital reality to the human family. The light or 
spiritual warmth reflected from the present popular: 
religious organizations,and the legally-authorized and 
religiously-sanctioned systems of domestic, social, and 
political life, is as powerless to redeem and sanctify 
the human spirit, as are the moon-beams to melt 
away the snows and frosts of winter. The spirit of 
selfishness with its unending and ever-increasing 
antagonisms is the constitutional and controlling 
power that dictates and fashions all the present 
popular systems of life ; and this spirit can never be 
banished from the human heart, nor can its oppo- 
site, the spirit of unselfish love be established in us 
as our ruler and governor by any means less radical 
than those brought to bear in your system of life. 
It is worse than idle to talk of loving our neighbor 
as ourselves, while we practically measure all our 
conduct to our neighbor by the spirit of selfish get- 
ting. We get religion in orderto get a future heaven, 
or escape a future hell. Whereas, we should give 
the world the spirit of unselfish love and harmony and 
this gift should be made in such manner and form as 
to insure its practical exemplification in all our inter- 
course with each other. 


Let me endeavor to give your readers some idea 
of this country, its climate, soil, productions, and lo- 
cal advantages. The valley of the Arkansas river 
and its numerous tributaries that flow down from 
the mountains near its head, in climate is much like 
southern Missouri. The winters are perhaps less 
severe and the summers less intensely hot.. There 
are no extensive marshes or swamps. The streams 
of water are pure, and so cool as to be pleasant to 
drink during the heat of summer. The air is sweet 
and exhilarating. To people who have lived in the 
Eastern or Middle States, the climate of this region 
would be peculiarly acceptable. The soil is almost 
universally productive wherever it is sufficiently 
level to admit of cultivation, and produces the va- 
rious grains abundantly wherever water can be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities for irrigation. Where 
this is impracticable, the hills and valleys are 
covered with a short nutritious grass that makes 
them the best pasturing grounds on this continent. 
From the character of the wild fruits, and the suc- 
cess of the few small efforts that have been made 
at raising cultivated fruits, I am certain that all the 
best fruits grown in the temperate climates can be 
grown here in great perfection, especially the peach 
and the grape. Quite extensive vineyards of the 
wine-yielding grape are now cultivated by the Mex- 
icans in the valley of the Rio Grande river; and 
from the few efforts to grow these grapes on the 
eastern slope of the mountains, it has been demon- 
strated that the valley of the Arkansas and its tri- 
butaries will-produce them in great abundance and 
perfection. 

But for stock and wool-growing, this country pre- 
eminently excels. Cattle, horses and sheep can be 
kept here the year round upon their pasturing 
grounds, without providing for them any fodder. 
The only cost attending raising a herd of cattle is in 
herding them. Usually one man will herd sey- 
eral hundred head of sheep, and wool can be raised 
and grown in almost limitless quantities; and cer- 





tainly no part of the country can be better adapted 
to manufacturing woolen cloths than this. The wa- 
ter power is abundant to drive any number of facto- 
ries; and the manufactured goods must find in this 
country a ready and extensive market. If at any 
time more cloth should be made here than the home 
market demands, the railroads would take it to the 
extreme east or west as might be desired. 


Cattle can be raised and fattened here upon grass 
so as to compare well with the best stall-fed beef in 
the western and eastern states; and should the sup- 
ply of cattle more than equal the demand for beef in 
the mines and cities along the base of the moun- 
tains, they can be driven to the Missouri river and 
sent by rail to the eastern cities, and sold at a price 
sufficient to yield the grower a good profit, and yet 
far below the present price of beef in those markets. 
Certainly this soil and climate are well adapted to 
produce all the grains, vegetables and fruits really 
necessary for the sustenance and comfort of those 
who live here. The lands for the most part yet be- 
long to the government, and can be had by settling 
upon them. 

But first and foremost, the spread and advance- 
ment of the principles upon which you have estab- 
lished your social system of life, should be considered. 
At the present time, the whole world seems to be 
agitated with the subject of reforms, and nearly all 
the reformatory writers and thinkers point to the 
spirit of selfishness as the fruitful source of all our 
poverty, suffering, and thriftless strife. I noticed in 
the Spiritual Republic, an indirect call to organize a 
new political party for the purpose of taking the 
legislative power from the hands of capitalists, 
and giving it to those who would use it in the inter- 
ests of labor. But I am satisfied that no such party 
can be organized and made an efficient instrument to 
overcome and destroy the spirit of selfishness upon 
any platform less radical than that upon which your 
Community is established. In the language of your 
teachers and speakers, it is necessary that Christ as 
he is presented to us in the gospels, be acknow- 
ledged and practically obeyed. As things now are, 
life is reduced to an intricate and exciting game that 
is played for money; and from the very nature of 
this and all games, all cannot be winners. If all 
could win, that is, if all could get plenty of money, 
our whole social and political system would fall in 
pieces like a rope of sand. I am satisfied that un- 
der the healthy and inspiring influences of your so- 
cial system will be begun and matured a practical 
and efficient method of propagating the human fam- 
ily, in a higher, more healthy and perfect state. 
Should any of the readers of your paper desire any 
further communication with me upon the subject of 
making a settlement here, I should be happy to cor- 
respond with them. Iam now contemplating going 
east sometime during the winter coming, and hope 
to make the friends at Oneidaa visit. Iam yours 
truly, C. T. Jupp. 


ENLIGHTENED and liberal ideas seem to be pro- 
gressing in Austria. At Vienna there is in session 
a large body of school-teachers, representing nearly 
all sections of the Empire, and, on the tenth inst., 
they passed with great unanimity, a resolution in 
favor of petitioning the authorities for the separation 
of the public schools from the church. 


A WORD ABOUT SUBSCRIBING. 


OME of our correspondents send us lists of names 

of persons to whom they wish the CmcvuLar 
forwarded. Sometimes the request is accompanied 
by money, but oftener we are expected to send the 
paper free. In either case we cannot comply with 
the proposal. Our uniform rule is to send the Cm- 
CULAR only to such persons as we know desire it, and 
this requires that they should either write for it 
themselves, or directly authorize some one to do so 
for thém. To comply with these unauthorized re- 
quests for the CrrcuLAR to be sent to third parties, 
would probably do a double injury. It would 
thrust the paper on some who do not want it, and 
then we should have the mortification of knowing 
that we had done somewhat worse than throw the 
paper away. We therefore repeat that the Cmecv- 
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LAR will not be sent to anybody on an unauthorized 
request by a third party. If our friends wish to ex- 
tend the circulation of the paper ( which is a lauda- 
able desire), the proper way is to show it to their 
acquaintances, and leave them to do the rest. Any 
one who really wishes for it, will not deem it a 
trouble to order it himself. We have several times 
called attention to the rule above noted, and we have 
now given the reason for it. 


STUDIES ON THE FINGER-BOARD. 
I. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 
IV. ANALYSIS OF THE FINGERING SYSTEM. 

As the tonic do is the starting-point of the scale, 
from which all its intervals are measured, it is evi- 
dent there must be as many different methods of 
making the scale as there are methods of stopping 
the tonic. All stopping on the violin is done with 
four fingers, and of course the tonic is always under 
one or another of those fingers. Let us then lay off 
the scale upward and downward from each of the 
four fingers as the starting point, and we shall have 
a formula comprising all possible methods of finger- 
ing the scale on the violin. For the sake of simpli- 
city we will for the present use only the principal 
chord-notes of the scale, viz. the tonic, third, fifth 
and octave, instead of the full scale. We will mark 
the place of these four notes on the finger-board by 
numbers referring to the fingers. These numbers 


standing above the strings to which they refer, are f 


placed on lines crossing the four strings, which 
cross-lines represent the semitones of the first posi- 
tion. We will indicate the tonic finger in each case 
by a star annexed tothe number. Beginning with 
the first finger on the tonic, we have the following 
form of the upward scale: [Our diagram, with its 
parallel lines to represent the diverging strings of a 
violin is a poor picture of a finger-board, but it ‘s the 
best the printer can do.] 
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The first and third fingers on the A string and the 
first and fourth on the E string give the tonic, third, 
fifth and octave of an ascending scale. This is the 
form of the scale which we are most familiar with in 
the upper octave of the key of two flats. Laying off 
the scale downward from the first finger, we have 
the following form : 

{ rr — | 
1 | 2 died. 
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The first finger on the A string, the second on the 
D string and the fourth and second on the G string, 
give the octave, fifth, third and tonic, or the descend- 
ing order of the scale. We are familiar with this 
form of the scale in the lower octave of the key of 
two flats. 

These two methods of making the scale with the 
first finger on the tonic are not confined to any par- 
ticular key, or to the first position, or to the particu- 
lar strings indicated in the preceding figures. With 
the first finger on D of the A string, for instance, 
which brings the hand into the third position, two 
similar scales may be made in the key of two sharps. 
So the first finger may be placed on any string and 
in any of the positions, and these two forms of the 
scale or parts of them will invariably follow. By 
spacing from the tonic finger in all the motions of 
the other fingers, instead of referring them to cer- 
tain fixed points on the finger board (as the usual 
practice is), we delocalize, so to speak, the faculty of 
fingering, and find that the habit of making the 
scale in any single position is good all over the board. 
This is the novelty and merit (if it has any,) of our 
theory ; and this is what should be thoroughly under- 
stood before going farther. . 

In the same way we may lay off an ascending and 
descending scale from each of the other fingers. In 
several cases, however, we shall not be able, as in the 
preceding case, to make both scales from the same 
position of the tonic finger, since every form of the 
scale, except the first which we have given above, 
and the inyersion of it which will appear in connec- 





tion with the fourth finger, requires three strings, 
and of course two such scales starting from the 
same point, one ascending and the other descending, 
must over-reach the four strings of the violin. But 
by shifting the tonic-finger from one of the middle 
strings to the other in each case, we can exhibit the 
two forms of the scale that belong to the second, 
third and fourth fingers, as we have exhibited those 
which belong to the first. 


In the following series of figures we present to- 
gether the forms of the scale which belong to all 
the fingers. Below each finger-board the order in 
which the fingers follow each other is indicated 
more clearly by simple numbers : 


FIRST FINGER. 
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Tonic; Third; Fifth ; Octave; (Up.) 
1 3 1 4 
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1 2 4 2 (Down.) 
SECOND FINGER. 
1 2 ' | 
Pad I q 
T I L 
2 4 2 1 (Up.) 
T 2 T 
{ T T 3 
I I 3 
2 3 1 3 (Down.) 
THIRD FINGER. 
2 
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3 4 2 4 (Down.) 
FOURTH FINGER. 
3 
_ 2 T | 4 
{ T a 
a I 
4 2 4 3 (Up.) 
i i a 
| 1 | 
I | i 
4 1 3 1 (Down.) 


These eight methods certainly comprise all the 
ways of fingering the scale that are possible. And 
on comparing them with each other, it is at once 
evident that they may be reduced to four; for the 
downward scale of each finger is simply the upward 
scale of the succeeding finger inverted. Thus the 
descending scale of the first finger, expressed by the 
figures 1, 2, 4, 2, underneath, ends on the second fin- 
ger, and of course if we invert it, we take the second 
finger for the starting-point of an ascending scale, 
viz., 2, 4, 2, 1, which is the very scale assigned in 
the above series to the second finger. The same will 
be found true between the second finger and the 
third, between the third and the fourth and be- 
tween the fourth and the first. So that the four 
ascending scales represented by the following formu- 
las, comprise all possible methods of fingering on 
the violin : 

Tonic, Third, Fifth, Octave. 

First Finger, 1 3 1 4 


lirect 
Second Finger,2 4 2 1 
Third Finger, 3 1 8 x... : 
Fourth Finger,4 2 4 8 verted. 


To test the universal application of these forms» 
let the student with violin in hand now analyze the 
fingering of every key in the first position, com- 
mencing with the key of Ad on the G string, and 
proceeding from tonic to tonic up the chromatic 
scale to G on the D string. He will find the follow- 
ing results : 


The key of A flat (four flats) uses the 1st & 4th forms. 
“ “ “ce A (three sharps) « “ 


“ “« «& “ 


“ «¢ “Bast QG@wofets “ “ “it “ 

“ “ “a B (five sharps) “ “ “ “ 4 “ 

tials (natural) “ “ 3d and part of 
2d forms. 





The key of D flat (five flats) uses the 4th and part of 
3d forms. 

“D (two sharps) “ “ 4th & 3d forms. 

“ E flat (three flats) uses the 1st with part of 
the 4th above and 2d below. 

E (four sharps) uses the same asthe pre- 
ceding. 

F (one flat) uses the 2d with part of the 
1st above and 3d below. 

F sharp (six sharps) uses the same as the 
preceding. 

G (one sharp) uses the 3d with part of the 
2d above and 4th below. 

In the same way we might proceed to analyze the 
entire fingering of the second position, and show 
that the four forms indicated, are every where pre- 
sent. Indeed, it is obvious to a moment’s reflection, 
that the shift of the hand from the first to the second 
position, simply carries the whole system of finger- 
ing a degree upward, transferring the fingering of 
the keys of A flat and A to the keys of B flat and B, 
and so on through the series. The same is true of 
the third, fourth, and all the succeeding positions. 
Thus it is demonstrable that the manipulation of the 
entire fingerboard is resolvable into the four forms 
which we have presented. 

( To be continued.) 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 
“ “ “ce 


“ “ “ 


Queen Vicrorta.—An anecdote illustrating 
Victoria’s admirable good sense and strict do- 
mestic disipline, came to me directly from one 
who witnessed the occurrence. One day” when 
the Queen was present in her carriage at a mil- 
itary review, the Princess Royal, then rather a 
willful girl of about thirteen, sitting on the front 
seat, seemed disposed to be rather familiar and 
coquettish with some young officers of the es- 
cort. Her Majesty gave several reproving 
looks, without avail—* winked at her, but she 
would not stay winked.” At length in flirting 
her handkerchief over the side of the carriage, 
she dropped it—too evidently not accidentally. 
Instantly two or three young heroes spranz 
from their saddles to return it to her fair hand 
—but the awful voice of royalty stayed them. 
“Stop, gentlemen!” exclaimed the Queen— 
“leave it where it lies. Now my daughter, get 
down from the carriage, and pick up your hand- 
kerchief.” There was no help for it. The roy- 
al footman let down the steps for the little, roy- 
al lady, who proceeded to lift from the dust the 
pretty piece of cambric and lace. She blushed 
a good deal, though she tossed her head saucily, 
and she was doubtless very angry, but the 
mortifying lesson may have nipped in the bud 
her first impulse toward coquetry. It was hard, 
but it was wholesome. How many American 
mothers would be equal to such a piece of 
Spartan discipline ?— Grace Greenwood. 


Tue Biste at Paris.—An interesting sight 
at the International exhibition at Paris, is that 
large octagon “ Kiosque,” for Bible distribution, 
near the principal entrance. Its design is to 
supply the vast numbers of people who daily 
gather at the exhibition with the word of God 
in their different Janguages. Nearly one mil- 
lion gospels and scripture portions have been 
issued. Since the opening of the exhibition 
there have been days in which no less than 
three thousand were distributed, in fifteen differ- 
ent tongues, and, as a general rule, they are re- 
ceived with thankfulness by the respective na- 
tions. The work is particularly among the 
Jews, Arabs, Spaniards, Italians, Russians and 
French. 
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AN ENGINEERING EXCURSION : 
NOTED BY A LISTENER. 


G.—They say that the Java, one of the Cunard 
steamers,has made the passage from Boston to Queens- 
town in six days and twenty-one and a half hours. 
Look out for the millennium! It is coming right 
along with this swift communication. I wouldn’t 
care about crossing the ocean in less time than.that. 

A.—Why don’t they go by rail to Cape Race ? they 
would then lessen the sea-voyage still more. 

N.—Instead of that, what would you say to build- 
ing a railroad across the Atlantic itself ? 

G.—I know that used to be a pet project of yours, 
in old Putney times. Your plan was to shave down 
the Alleghanies for filling material, and you calculated 
that the mines which would be laid bare, would 
pay for the road. 

N.—I would have two tracks and a ship-canal be- 
tween for steamers to go back and forth. The road 
should be made to pay for itself as fast as built, by 
the sale of city lots and wharves all along onit. The 
canal would be the best harbor in the world. 

G.—I am afraid it would be a windy place for a 
city along the banks of Newfoundland. 

S.—As the canal would not be affected by the 
tides, you could get water-power all the way by 
opening sluices in the cr useway. 


G.—But it would be necessary to have open spa- 
ces spanned by draw-bridges, for the passage of ships 
going north and south, and that would spoil your 
factory scheme. 

A.—Our embankment would shift the course of the 
gulf-stream, and that would change the climate of the 
north-west of Europe. The Norwegians would have 
to move down. 

U.—I should call this building air-castles or water- 
castles at least. 

A.—Mr. B , who was here lately, was full of 
speculations about flying. One of his ideas was that 
successful ballooning would shift the place of cities. 
A seaboard would not be necessary. He said a man 
might have one cellar in New England and another 
in Carolina, and one house would do for both. With 
a staple fixed in the roof he could catch it up with 
his flying machine in October, alight with it over 
his cellar in the south, and go to housekeeping the 
same day. 

N.—Before we go further would it not be well to 
take into consideration the new motor Christ was ac- 
quainted with? He says: “Ifyehave faith asa grain 
of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Be 
thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea; and it 
shall be done.” The proposed ocean railroad does 
not look very wild beside that. 

G.—No, you would imagine he was thinking of 
some such scheme. If it isto be done in that wholesale 
way, the Alps must have been made for some of the 

-deepest places. 

8.—Toshave off the Alleghanies would make some 
fine farms. 

A.—Yes, but it would somewhat camage the land- 
scape. 

N.—There is certainly no absolute impossibility of 
tunnelling the ocean. You can calculate to an ex- 
actness the time it would take to do that. 

S.—The way to tunnel it would be to lay a tubu- 
lar iron structure across on the bottom. 

G.—Cyrus Field had an inspiration to master the 
ocean with his cable, and he did it. The way 
is opened now for bolder successes. And when war 
shall have ceased, and organization shall have filled 
the world with wealth, and invention shall have in- 
creased power, the nations will need bigger jobs 
than we have yet dreamed of to keep them from 
idleness. 





Why is a new bonnet like an old one ? 
Because both are worn out. 

Why is a handsome girl like a nice mirror? 
Because she is a good lookin g lass. 

Why are folks on a ship like wood? 
Because they are a board. 


A little Swedish girl was walking with her 
father, one night, under the starry sky, intently 
meditating on the glories of heaven. At last, 


lookin: up to the sky, she said: “Father, I have 
been thinking if the wrong side of heaven is so 
beautiful, what will the right side be ?” 


THE MASTER'S TOUCH. 
In the still air lies music all unheard ; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen ; 
To wake the music and the beauty, needs 
The Master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master! touch us with thy skillful hand, 
Let not the music that is in us die; 
Great Sculptor! hew and polish us; nor let 
Hidden and lost thy form within us lie. 
—Boston Commonwealth. 


PrersonaL.—L. F. Dunn, of O. C., is attending 
Prof. Barker’s course of Chemical Lectures at Yale 
College.—Mr. Cragin, Mrs. Thayer and a few others 
have taken possession of the Boarding House at 
O. C., and intend to manage it hereafter as a 
branch of the Community business.—J. H. Noyes 
caught a white-fish of a pound weight, on Saturday, 
at our bathing-place in the river—ARTHUR BLOoM, 
a lad from O. C., enters our office the present week 
to learn the printing business.—An individual call- 
ing himself the prophet Daniel and Melchisedec,, re- 
cently called at our office—Mrs. H. A. Noyes is 
spending the autumn in New York. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

TuHE death of Sir Frederic Bruce, the British min- 
ister, is announced. It took place at Boston, Sep- 
tember 19th. 

Tue yellow fever is still raging in Texas and 
Louisiana, and the Courts in the latter state have 
been suspended on account of the epidemic. 


THE ceremonies of the dedication of the Antietam 
National Cemetery, and the laying of the corner- 
stone of the monument, took place on the 17th inst. 
on the scene of the great battle of Antietam, about 
two miles from the village of Keedysville, Maryland. 


and Secretaries Seward, McCulloch and Welles. 

A WESTERN dispatch says ‘that in the numerous 
fights with the savages that have taken place recently, 
the soldiers have acted on the defensive, pending the 
arrival of the Peace Commissioners. Another dis- 
patch says that the hostile tribes have consolidated, 
and are estimated at 2,200 in number. The Indians 
still continue their hostilities on Smoky Hill Route, 
and are becoming very troublesome again upon the 
Pacific Railroad, putting obstructions upon the track, 
and firing into the passenger trains. 

FOREIGN. 

QUITE @ serious riot occurred in Manchester, Eng., 
on the 19th inst., resulting in the killing and wounding 
of several persons. While a strong police escort 
were conducting a couple of recently arrested Ieni- 
ans from the jail to the railroad depot, preparatory to 
their removal to Dublin for trial, they were attacked 
by a mob of people armed with clubs, stones and 
fire-arms. A desperate battle ensued in which the 
police were overpowered and the prisoners rescued 
by the mob and carried off in triumph. At last ac- 
counts the prisoners were still at large, though many 
rioters had been arrested. 


Tue Cabinets of Berlin and Vienna are engaged in 
negotiating a commercial treaty, which will relieve 
trade between Germany and Austria from many re- 
strictions, and will tend to make the business re- 
lations of the two countries more satisfactory than 
they have been at any time since the late war. 


THE contradictory stories in regard to the war in 
Crete still prevail. The Greeks deny that the Turks 
have been successful in their battles with the 
Cretans. 


A FIRMAN from the Sublime Porte, granting a 
general amnesty to the Island of Candia, has been 
officially promulgated at Constantinople. 

Dispatcues from Japan, via. San Francisco, state 
that the Japanese authorities of Yokohama are per- 
secuting the native Chistians there. 





Among the persons present were President Johnson, s 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcu.ar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 8335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 
of bers, 10. Business, C 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 


ber of bers, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufli- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on meie application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of en- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and ng- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 

mmu Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 385 Broadway, N. ¥. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 


The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 885 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SSILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C.N. ¥. Branch, $35 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom sho; ping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or Tess. ccording 
to the kind and quantity of ordered. The commission 
will be on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. ; 

The following peye m views of the Oneida Commanity 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on eg of the pricenamed. Addrees, 


a Community, la, N. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


HAnp-Book oF THE OnerpA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. 
dozen. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaITH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Trapper’s Goins; A Manual of Instruction for Captesing 
Fur-bearing animals, by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; wit 
new-Narratives and Illustrations, 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 

in cloth, $1.50. 


MALE Continence ; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse, A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyzs. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 
Back VoLumes or THe “Circv.ar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 
[ The above works are for gale at this office.} 
Messrs. Trusyer & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row , 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or THE ONEIDA Commoniry for sale; 


they will receive subscriptions for the Circu.ar, and orders afo 
our other publications. 


Price, 85 cents for single copy; $8.50 per 








